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“YOUR ARGOSIES WITH 
PORTLY SAIL—” 


By EDWARD COYLE 
Morris High School, New York City 


HEN PROFESSOR Walter 
W. Skeat compiled his well 
known Etymological Dic- 
tronary of the English Lan- 
guage in 1882, he included the following 
statement on the word argosy: “‘In The 
Merchant of Venice I, 19, on which Clark 
and Wright note Argosy denotes a large 
vessel, generally a merchant ship, more 
rarely a ship of war... the word has 
been supposed to be a corruption of 
Ragoste, a ship of Ragusa, but more prob- 
ably is derived from Low Latin argis, 
from Classical Argo.’ Professor Skeat 
commented: ‘The latter is surely the more 
correct view.’ To support this derivation, 
he added a few words to justify the con- 
nection of the word with the story of the 
Argonauts. In his Concise Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, pub- 
lished in 1901. the derivation is given: 
“argosy, formerly spelled arguze and 
ragusy, Arber’s English Garner II, 67. 
Ragusa in the 16th century English as 
Aragouse.”’ 
What happened in the meantime to cause 
Professor Skeat to give up his earlier 
The similarity in both the 
form and meaning of argosy and Argo 
would seem to prove that the later word 
came from the earlier one, although, to be 


etymology? 


sure, there was no scientific explanation 
of the ending -sy. The feeling of adven- 
ture and romance aroused in us by the 
word Argo is easily carried over to the 
word argosy. and the pleasant association 
makes us ignore any difference that seems 
only trivial. Yet each English word has 
In this case the history was 
taken for granted. and so the _ editors 
quoted by Skeat rejected the correct deriva- 
tion because they did not know this his- 
tory. The movement, however, set on 
foot at about that time, to collect and re- 
print early English documents, and the 
plan of the editors of the New English 
(Oxford) Dictionary to trace each Eng- 
lish word to its first occurrence and then 
to list its subsequent changes both in 
form and in meaning—a task to which 
hundreds of scholars gave their services— 
has helped immeasurably in the study of 
the history of words. In the case of 
argosy, the New English Dictionary states 
that there is no reference to the Argo in 
early usage. 


a_ history. 


The Arber referred to in Skeat’s later 
dictionary was Edward Arber, one of the 


foremost scholars engaged at that time in 
collecting and reprinting early English 
documents. This antiquary, born in 1836, 
was, ironically enough, killed by an auto- 
mobile in London, at the age of 76. 
His series of English reprints is today 
recommended, especially for the sixteenth 
century, in all source books of English 
history. Both the Oxford and Century 
dictionaries quote him under argosy. 

The study of this one word is a fas- 
cinating pursuit. It opens up vistas of all 
sorts, among them glimpses of American, 
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English, medieval, and ancient history. 
Ragusa is a town on the coast of Dal- 
matia. The name Ragusa is Italian, of 
unknown origin. After World War I the 
Yugoslavs changed the name of the town 
to Dubrovnik. Ragusa is believed to have 
been founded in the seventh century, dur- 
ing the occupation of Dalmatia by the 
Avars. by refugees from nearby Epidaurus 
(this town, named after the more famous 
one in southern Greece, still has an ancient 
statue of Asclepius). In the course of 
time the city prospered, and enlarged its 
boundaries. As its trade increased its ships 
began to be known in many foreign ports. 
When the Normans. in their war with the 
Eastern Emperor, were besieging Durazzo 
(ancient Dyrrachium) in the eleventh cen 
tury, the Venetians attacked them. Ragusa 
then, under compulsion, became an ally 
of the Normans. Gibbon, in The Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, mentions 
the Argosies of Venice and Ragusa in his 
description of this war. Later Ragusa be- 
came a maritime rival of Venice, and its 
shipping reached all the known ports of 
the world, including those of America. 
Professor Clarence A. Manning, Acting 
Executive Officer, Department of East 


European Languages, Columbia University, 
writes me that ‘‘at the end of the eight- 
eenth century an argosy from Dubrovnik 
entered New York harbor under its own 
flag.”’ 

There is also a Ragusa in Sicily, which 
yearly celebrates the slaying of the dragon 
by St. George. This celebration, Frazer 
says, is a medieval survival of the Perseus 
and Andromeda tale. Last year the Amer- 
ican troops captured this Ragusa in their 
conquest of Sicily. A writer on the staff 
of the New York Sun, in an editorial 
comment, confused the Sicilian Ragusa 
with Ragusa in Dalmatia. Many letters 
were written to the editor explaining that 
the Duke of Ragusa mentioned by him 
was appointed by Napoleon as Governor 
of the Illyrian province. Now, Gibbon, 
in the sixty-seventh chapter of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, tells the 
story of the resistance of the Albanians to 
the Turks under the heroic leadership of 
George Castriot (1403-1466). For his 
services to the Turks in early youth he 
had been given the Turkish appellation 
Scanderbeg (Iskender Beg). or ‘“‘Lord 
Alexander.’ After his defeat, a colony of 
Albanians settled in Calabria, and others 
went to Sicily. Professor Manning, in the 
letter mentioned before, says he ‘‘would 
not be surprised if the name of the town 
in Sicily was borrowed from that of the 
more celebrated city of Yugoslavia,’’ and 
that in the migration from the Balkans 
“it is not unlikely that people left Dubrov- 
nik at the same time.” 

In the sixteenth century the ambition 
of the English to gain sea power was a 
concern to both Ragusa and Venice. The 
Venetian ambassador to England whose 
term covered the reigns of Edward VI 
and Queen Mary wrote in 1554 to his 
senate on the condition of Her Majesty's 
naval forces. One quotation from his 
letters, ‘She has an abundance of 
timber for ship building, as they do not 
use galleys, owing to the strong tide in 
the ocean,’’ will readily recall Caesar's 
‘““Maritimos aestus maximos in Oceano”’ 
(B. G. iv, 29). The power of the Eng- 
lish navy increased during the reign of 
Elizabeth. One of the supporters of this 
expansion was John Dee, who stood high 
in the queen's favor. Among his many 
accomplishments was skill in astrology. 
His reputation in the pseudo-science was 
so great that he was requested to cast a 
horoscope in order to name a day propi- 
tious for her coronation. Later in her 
reign he wrote a work entitled The Petty 
Naval Royal (1577); and a quotation 
from this work, reprinted in Arber’s Eng- 
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lish Garner, is the source for the earliest 
use of the word we are considering, and 
is the one cited by Skeat in his Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. The Oxford 
and Century dictionaries also quote from 
the same source on the same word. Dee’s 
sentence is: ‘‘Furthermore. how acceptable 
a thing this may be to the Ragusyes. 
Hulks, Caravels and other foreign rich 
laden shippings passing within or by any 
of the sea-limits of Her Majesty's royalty.” 
By this time the ships of Ragusa were so 
famous that the ships of Venice were also 
called ragusyes. 


The word went rapidly through many 
changes: and as early as 1588 (only 
eleven years after its earliest traceable oc- 
currence in English) we find the modern 
spelling argosy. In his report, ‘‘done in 
haste and bad weather,”” July 31. 1588. 
on the defeat of the Spanish Armada. 
addressed to Sir Francis Walsyngham. 
principal Secretary of the State, Rear- 
Admiral Sir John Hawkyns mentioned 
among the ships of the Armada ‘“‘twenty 
great Venetians and argosies of the seas 
within the strait. of 800 (tons) apiece.” 
This English seaman is of interest to 
Americans, for he was one of the first of 
his countrymen to engage in the slave 
trade. In 1562 he transported a cargo 
of three hundred Negroes and sold them 
in Hispaniola (Haiti). Queen Elizabeth 
told him that “‘if any African should be 
carried away without their free consent. 
it would be detestable, and call down the 
vengeance of heaven upon the_ under- 
taking.’" Now, the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese many years earlier had engaged in 
this trade, and had forbidden other nations 
to bring slaves to the West Indies. In 
1513 Pope Leo issued a bull against 
slavery. in which he said: ‘Not only 
the Christian religion. but nature herself 
cried out against a system of slavery.” 
Spain and Portugal continued in the slave 
trade, but Venice finally gave it up. 
Some authorities declare that Ragusa was 
the first state in Europe to forbid her 
seamen to engage in it. Queen Elizabeth. 
however, took shares in Hawkyns’ enter- 
prise, probably because of her interest in 
naval expansion, although. according to 
the law of Spain, it was illegal for the 
English to trade in Spanish ports. Haw- 
kyns continued to engage in the slave 
trade and to prey on commerce after the 
defeat of the Armada. He died at sea 
in 1595, off the coast of Porto Rico. 
His famous colleague, Sir Francis Drake, 
also engaging in what was little short of 
piracy, died the following year in the 
town of Nombre de Dios on the north 
coast of Panama. Shortly after his death 
this town was abandoned as unhealthful. 
In spite, however, of what may be said 
of the illegality of their naval operations. 
their constant attacks on Spanish shipping, 
together with the impetus they gave to 
Britain’s supremacy at sea, helped in large 
measure to insure the establishment of 
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Anglo-Saxon civilization in North Amer- 
ica. 

An incident connected with Drake and 
Hawkins may yet indirectly cause some 
slight unpleasantness between Great Brit- 
ain and the United States. From their 
business profits the two admirals estab 
lished the Chatham Fund in 1582, for the 
benefit of the hospital and rest home for 
old sailors and shipwrights, in Kent. In 
the reign of King George III a set of 
eight chairs and a large table were made 
for this institution at a cost of $75. The 
other day this furniture was sold at auction 


CANTIQUE DE NOEL 


Translated by ORTHA L. WILNER 
Milwaukee State Teachers College 


O sancta nox, in caelo splendent astra, 
Nam natus est hodie Redemptor. 
Mortalibus errore diu pressis 

Ademit hic vincula Servator. 

Et spe et ope miseri laetantur: 

Ecce apparet lux matutina! 

Humillime! En voces angelorum! 
Gaude, gaude, ecce Redemptor! 

Gaude, gaude, ecce Redemptor! 


Ad cubile fideles properamus 
Velut adducti face splendida: 

Sic properabant ducti ex eois 

Illi reges stella lucida. 

Et Rex regum iacebat inter boves, 
Infans ad nos servandos factus est 
Homuncule! En opifer divinus! 
Gaude, gaude, ecce Redemptor! 
Gaude, gaude, ecce Redemptor! 


for $2500. The sale, reportedly to an 
American, has resulted in a few debates 
in Parliament. 


We return to the sixteenth century, and 
find the word argosy gaining currency. 
Marlowe, in The Jew of Malta, first per- 
formed in 1592, seemed confused as to 
whether the word was singular or plural. 
In Act I, Scene I, lines 41-44, Barabas 
soliloquizes: 


I hope my ships I sent for Egypt and 
the bordering isles 
Are gotten by Nilus’ winding banks: 
mine Argosy from Alexandria 
Laden with spice and silks are smothly 
gliding down 
By Candy shore to Malta. 
Again. he says to a merchant (Act I, 
Scene I, lines 70-71): 
And saw’st thou not 
Mine Argosy at Alexandria? 
The merchant replies (line 76) : 
I neither saw them nor inquired of them. 
The second merchant tells Barabas (lines 
84-85): 


Thine Argosy from Alexandria 
Know, Barabas, doth ride in Malta road. 
The most famous occurrence of the 
word is, of course, in The Merchant of 
Venice, the idea for which play is attrib 
uted partly to Marlowe. Shakespeare's 
play was first printed in 1600, but it is 
believed to have been first performed in 
1596. In Act I, Scene I, lines 8-14 we 
have the richly embroidered language of 
Salarino, as he addresses Antonio: 
Your mind is tossing on the ocean: 
There, where your argosies, with portly 
sail 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the 
flood. 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers 
As they fly by them with their woven 
wings. 
This is the passage in which the edi- 
tors of the Globe edition suggested the 
ship Argo as the source of the word 


argosy. It is true that Shakespeare has 
Gratiano say (Act III, Scene II, line 
236) : 


We are the Jasons: we have won the 
fleece 

Consideration of this line might have led 
the editors astray. At any rate, a school 
edition, published by Ginn and Company. 
and edited by Rev. Henry N. Hudson, 
has this note on argosy: ‘“The name was 
probably derived from the classical ship 
Argo, which carried Jason and the Argo- 
nauts in quest of the golden fleece.” 

Our American historian Bancroft, who 
wrote on slavery, is quoted on argosy by 
the Century Dictionary: “‘By Venetian 
law, no slave might enter a Venetian ship. 
and to tread the deck of an argosy of 
Venice became the privilege and evidence 
of freedom.’ Bancroft’s first edition of 
his history appeared in 1834, and another 
in 1859. In the preface to a_ revised 
edition of 1882 he wrote: ‘In the form 
of expression, many revisions are hardly 
enough to assure strict corrections and 
propriety—the fitter word that offered it- 
self was accepted.”’ He abandoned in part 
his Gibbonesque style, and wrote, in place 
of the passage quoted above, ‘A Venetian 
ship in port was evidence that slavery did 
not exist there.’’ Some might prefer 
Bancroft’s first version of this passage. 


A similar change in the use of the word 
argosy is shown in Macaulay’s poem The 
Armada, published in 1832 when the poet 
was thirty-two years old. Lines 5 and 6 
read: 

It was about the close of a warm sum- 

mer day, 

There came a gallant merchant-ship 

full sail to Plymouth bay. 

Now, in the collection of Macaulay’s 
manuscripts presented to his old college, 
Trinity, Cambridge, about twenty years 
ago, there came to light an earlier version 
of The Armada. The date of composition 
is unknown. It was first printed in 1928. 
Lines 5 and 6 of this version read: 
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It was about the twilight close of a fine 
summer day, 
There came a gallant argosy full sail to 
Plymouth Bay. 
No explanation is given for the change, 
but it is likely that Macaulay's sense of 
historical responsible. An 
English ship had been sighted and pur- 
sued by some of the ships in the Spanish 
Armada. In the earlier version the poet 
had referred to this English ship as an 
argosy. Later he must have realized that 
in Elizabeth's day this term was not used 
for English ships. If this explanation is 
correct, the reason for the change is differ- 
ent from that in Bancroft’s history. 


accuracy 1S 


In these days of battle wagons and 
flattops, the mention of an argosy would 
seem to be as much out of place as the 
gun-boat of Midshipman Easy, with its 
lateen sails (If we were to follow the 
history of the name of this triangular 
sail, we should have to start even further 
back than the language which we teach.) 
But if we leave our poets, antiquarians, 
historians, and lexicographers, and con- 
sult those engaged in a more prosaic field 
—the compilers of the New York Tele 
phone Directory—-we shall be surprised. 
For in New York today there is a maga 
zine called The Argosy, an Argosy Press. 
an Argosy Rental Library, and_ several 
Argosy Book Stores. Even those who 
argue that there is no romance in the 
profit system must admit that this word 
is really worth money! Possibly they 
would say that in uses such as these the 
word is being crassly materialized. 

We have gone a long voyage over many 
seas. Perhaps the voyage is not ended yet. 
Who knows but that our ““G. I. Joes” 
may not sail across the stormy Adriatic. 
and. as they did in Sicily. drive the enemy 
from the ancient town of Ragusa! 


The American Philological Association 
will hold its annual business meeting at 
the University of Pittsburgh on Decem- 


ber 16, 1944. Also, a few papers will 
be presented. 


PATRONS AND 
SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


In addition to regular members who 
pay one dollar a year in dues, the Ame- 
rican Classical League welcomes two other 
classes of members — patrons, who pay 
twenty-five dollars or more in any given 
year, and supporting members, who pay 
five dollars or more in any one year. It 
is planned this year to print in THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK the names of all 
patrons and supporting members for 
1944-45. The initial list is as follows: 

Patrons: Mr. Stephen E. Hurley, Chi- 
cago; Miss Anna P. MacVay, Athens. 
Ohio: Professor Clyde Pharr, Vanderbilt 
University; Miss Loura B. Woodruff. 
Port Huron, Michigan. 

Supporting members: Professor W. J. 
Battle, University of Texas: Miss M. 
Julia Bentley. Cincinnati: Miss Gladys 
H. Busch, Cincinnati; Miss Ruth Car- 
man, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege: Miss Elisabeth L. Davis, Indiana- 
polis: Rev. Charles Dean, Fordham Uni- 
versity: Mr. Gano Dunn. New York 
City; Miss Clara Fink, Cincinnati; Pro- 
fessor F. H. Fobes, Amherst College: 
Sister M. Frances, Xavier College. New 
Orleans, La.; Miss Helen Froeb, Terre 
Haute, Ind.: Mr. Alfred E. Hamill, Chi- 
cago; Professor Lucy Hutchins, Blue 
Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Miss. ; 
Professor Eunice E. Kraft, Western State 
Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dr. 
Charles E. Little, Peabody College: Mr. 
James K. Moffitt, Piedmont, Cal.; Dr. 
G. Stewart Nease, Alfred University; Dr. 
Arthur Neergaard, New York City; Hon. 
G. W. Pepper, Philadelphia: 
L. M. Prindle, University of Vermont: 
Mr. James A. Simpson, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miss Genevieve Souther, Evanston. 
Ill.: Professor Eugene Tavenner, Wash- 
ington University. St. Louis. 

Also, Edmund W. Davis. Maryville 
College. Maryville. Tenn: Professor D. 
M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University. 
Professor La Rue Van Hook, Columbia 


University. 


Professor 
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VOX MAGISTRI 


This department is designed as a clearing-house 
of ideas for classroom teachers. Teachers of 
Latin and Greek are invited to send in any 
ideas, suggestions, or teaching devices which 
they have found to be helpful. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK MARK 

Miss Harriet Echternach, of the Sterling 
Township (Illinois) High School has sent 
in one of the book marks which she pre- 
sented to all her students last Christmas. 
It is white, with lettering and holly designs 
in red and green. At the top are the words 
“Book Mark.”’ and. below, “‘Io Saturna- 
lia!’’ Beneath a holly design comes a 
Christmas greeting in Latin, followed by 
the sender's name. Miss Echternach's book 
mark is printed; but students of Latin 
might make similar book marks by hand, 
and send them to their friends. 


“LATIN WITHOUT FLOGGING” 

Miss Eunice Kraft, of the Western 
State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich.., 
sends in an interesting advertisement from 
The Lady’s Newspaper, published in Lon- 
don on Saturday, December 18, 1847. 
It is headed “‘Latin Without Flogging.”’ 
It reads as follows: 

“Now ready, new edition, 5s. cloth, 
The Comic Latin Grammar, a New and 
Facetious Introduction to the Latin 
Tongue, with numerous illustrations by 
John Lerch. This work may be looked 
upon as a real blessing to families. Hither- 
to the acquirement of the Latin Rudi- 
ments has been a misery not only to the 
student but to his parents; whereas by 
the use of The Comic Latin Grammar 
the scholar may delight the evenings of 
his parents’ days as well as his own, and 
get through the work without the thought 
of a lesson having occurred to his mind. 
D. Bogue, Fleet Street: and all Book- 
sellers.” 


Many teachers still divert their stu 
dents with The Comic Latin Grammar 
It was republished by Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, in 1930. 


THE HURRICANE 

Dr. Emory E. Cochran, of the Fort 
Hamilton High School, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., posts a Latin version of some im- 
portant newspaper headline on his bul- 
letin board each week. After the Septem- 
ber hurricane he featured the headline, 
“Hurricane, raging along Atlantic sea- 
board, levels trees, buildings, and fences 
on Long Island.’’ Other teachers might 
enjoy having their students try to put 
this headline into Latin. For “‘levels,”’ 
Dr. Cochran used prosternit. His com- 
mentary, printed under the headline, 
pointed out interesting derivatives of 
sterno—stratum, substratum, stratified, 
stratosphere, stratus, strato-cumulus, pros- 
trate, and consternation. From via strata, 
“a paved 


road,’ as the commentary 
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pointed out, come the English street, 
old Swedish strata, Dutch straat, German 
Strasse, Spanish and Portuguese estrada, 
and Italian strada. Dr. Cochran added a 
note on winds: ‘Both Greeks and Ro- 
a mans regarded winds as divine beings. 
In Rome the tempests (Tempestates) had 
a sanctuary of their own, with regular 
sacrifices, at the Porta Capena. It was 
founded in 259 B. C.. in consequence of 
a vow made for the preservation of a 
Roman fleet in a storm at sea.” 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
IN LATIN VERSE 


Gaius Vettius Aquilinus Juvencus. a 
member of a noble Spanish family, was 
a Christian priest who lived during the 
reign of Constantine. In about 330 A. 
D. he completed his amazing Evangelio 
rum Libri IIII, a version of the Gospels 
in Latin hexameters. While consciously 
imitating the verse of Vergil, Juvencus 
adhered so closely to the thought of the 
Biblical writers that his work is almost 
a word-for-word paraphrase of their ac- 
count. His version of Luke II, 8-14. is as 
follows: 

Circa sollicitae pecudum custodia noctis 

Pastores tenuit vigiles per pascua laeta. 

Ecce Dei monitu visus descendere caelo 

Nuntius, at subitus terror 
pavore 

Prostravit viridi pastorum corpora terrae. 

Talis et attonitis caelo vox missa cucurrit: 


tremefacta 


“Ponite terrorem mentis. mea_ sumite 
dicta, 
Pastores, quibus haec ingentia gaudia 
porto. 
Nam genitus puer est Davidis origine 
clara, 
Qui populis lucem mox laetitiamque pro- 
paget. 
Hoc signum dicam, puerum quod cernere 
vobis 


Iam licet implentem gracili praesepia voce."’ 

see Talia dicenti iunguntur milia plebis 

ee Caelestis cunctique Deum laudantque ro 
gantque, 

Talis et uniti vox agminis aéra complet: 

“Gloria supremum comitatur debita pat- 


rem; 
In terris iustos homines pax digna se- 
quetur.”’ 
Et simul his dictis caeli secreta revisant. 


—I, 158-175. 
CHRISTMAS DAY, 800 A. D. 


Professor A. W. Hodgman. of the Ohio 
State University, suggests that our readers 
might be interested in Eginhard’s account 
of the coronation of Charlemagne in 
Rome on Christmas Day, in the year 800. 
Eginhard, our principal authority for the 
life of Charlemagne, lived from about 
770 to 840. His two works are The Life 
of Charlemagne and Annals of the Franks. 


He writes in Latin—not that of Cicero, 
but that of his own day. His version of 
the coronation is as follows: 


Ipse autem cum die sacratissima Natalis 
Domini ad missarum solemnia celebranda 
basilicam beati Petri apostoli fuisset in- 
gressus, et coram altari, ubi ad orationem 
se inclinaverat, assisteret, Leo papa coro- 
nam capiti eius imposuit, cuncto Romano- 
rum populo acclamante, ‘‘Karolo Augusto, 
a Deo coronato, magno et pacifico impera- 
tori Romanorum, vita et victoria!’ Post 
quas laudes ab eodem pontifice more anti- 
quorum principum adoratus est. ac deinde, 


omisso. Patricii nomine, Imperator et 
Augustus appellatus. (Ed. Teulet. I. 
248.) 


SANTA MARIA IN ARACOELI 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


Augustus Octavian the Roman, who ruled 
the world by his nod, 

Where once stood a temple to Juno, 
erected an altar to God. 

For to him spake the Sibyl prophetic: 
“Ecce ara’’ (she said) 

“Primogeniti Dei: the gods of the na- 
tions are dead.”’ 


Augustus Octavian the Roman, who ruled 
the world in his pride, 

Lay buried in sleep in his palace, on the 
night of the first Christmastide. 

Into his soul flew a vision. swift to his 
heart came a song, 

Sung by the angels of heaven; a seraph 
spake, midmost their throng: 


“Behold,” he said, ‘‘to you I bring 
Good Tidings’; thus the message still 
That heralded an Infant King 
Resounds o'er distant vale and hill. 


“Great Joy'’—what better news could be? 
What other thing do all men seek? 

A royal gift, so great and free. 
Inheritance of all the meek. 


“To all the people'’—hear ye not 

That high and low alike may share? 

Good News—Great Joy — and in this 
spot: 

No time, no place shall lose it e’er. 


“For unto you is born this day 

A Savior, which is Christ the Lord; 
To him shall every king give way 
He shall be in all lands adored.” 


Augustus Octavian the Roman, awaking 
from dreams of the night, 

Wandered amazed through his gardens, 
blinded by visions of light. 

Gone is the Roman, the ruler—but today 
there stands on that spot 

The church of the Altar of Heaven—the 
Shrine of the First-Begot. 
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IN PRINCIPIO ERAT 
VERBUM 


By C. M. A. ROGERS 
Attorney at Law, Mobile, Alabama 


HE SEARCH by metaphysicians 
of ultimate truth by the light 
of human reason has been truly 
said to be like that of a blind 
man in a dark room hunting for a black 
cat that is not there. In somewhat similar 
vein Anatole France has said something 
to this effect: We are all in a dark room. 
The ignorant sleep contentedly in the 
middle of it: the wise beat their heads 
against the walls.’’ After reading this 
excerpt from Professor Williston’s auto- 
biography, Life and Law, you will not 
be surprised to hear him say, ‘In later 
years I have not found metaphysical rea 
soning profitable.’ Men who do _ the 
world’s work learn early to say, with 
St. Paul, ‘““Now is the accepted time.” 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, a 
realist, and, in his heart of hearts, a poet, 
defined the universe as ‘the unimaginable 
whole.’” His almost fifty years’ corres 
pondence with Sir Frederick Pollock re- 
veals him as one who thought himself 
“not merely a necessary but a_ willing 
instrument in working out the inscrut- 
able end.’” To Holmes life was a chal- 
lenge, an adventure. a thing to be en- 
joyed if enjoyment could be had; but, 
if enjoyment lacked, work was never 
lacking, and he devoted himself, heart. 
mind, and spirit, to his work. My senior 
law partner of many years, Thomas M. 
Stevens, Esq., of the Mobile Bar, once 
told me, ‘“‘Every man should have so 
much to do he hasn't time to think 
about himself.” 


Professor Williston. Mr. Justice Holmes, 
Sir Frederick Pollock, and Mr. Stevens 
each discovered for himself. by force or 
by choice, the sense of reward that work 
brings to the worker. Your classical 
scholar learns the same lesson from the 
ancient writers. Gilbert Murray, one of 
the great modern students of Greek, has 
done much to revivify Greek thought and 
experience. In a lecture titled ‘‘The Stoic 
Philosophy,”’ he said: ‘‘What is good- 
ness? What is this thing which is the 
only object worth living for? ... The 
profound common sense and_ reasonable- 
ness of average Greek thought expressed 
the answer in its own characteristic way. 
Let us see in practice what we mean by 
‘good.’ Take a good boatmaker, a good 
father, a good musician, a good horse. 
a good chisel. You will find that each 
one of them has some function to per- 
form, some special work to do: and a 
good one does the work well. Goodness 
is performing your function well. But 
when we say ‘well’ we are still using 
the idea of goodness. What do we mean 
by doing it ‘well’?’’ Professor Murray 
then explained the Greek scientific con- 
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ception of phusts. he said, “‘call it 
Evolution.’ The Greeks called it phusts.”’ 
fo the ancient Greeks phusis was a pro- 
cess of growth; it is that force ‘“‘which 
gradually shapes or tries to shape every 
living thing with a more perfect form. 
It shapes the seed, by infinite and exact 
gradations, into the oak; the blind puppy 
into the good hunting dog; the savage 
tribe into the civilized city.” 

You will like Murray's lecture. With 
its calm reasonableness it has great power 
because it discusses the compelling force 
of phusis — a force no living being or 
thing may escape, since it is the force of 
life and growth itself. 

Grammarians deal with the past, pres- 
ent, and future. One who speaks daily of 
the sequence of tenses must learn some- 
thing of the meaning of time. Classical 
scholars know and feel a sense of time 
which those who have not studied ancient 
words and books and cultures cannot know 
or feel. To them the past is merged with 
the present—a present already projecting 
itself into the future. Today is here. It is 
real. The heat of the sun beats down or the 
snow of winter is upon us. But today is 
the result of a succession of yesterdays, 
and tomorrow is in process of creation 
today. Time bears within itself all our 
yesterdays, today, and our tomorrows. 

Our words are symbols. Present-day 
language is derived from languages men 
have known and spoken through the 
ages. No language is dead if its force 
brings it into our talk today — if its 
force will surely take it into the speech 
of tomorrow. 

St. Augustine in his Confessions has 
this to say of words: “‘Lo, even thus 
is our speech delivered by sounds sig- 
nificant; for it will never be a_ perfect 
sentence unless one word gives way when 
it has sounded its part, that another may 
succeed it.’’ And again he speaks of words 
in a discussion of the unimaginable whole: 
“Whatever by thine own flesh thou hast 
sense of is but in part: and the whole 
whereof these are parts, thou knowest 
not; and yet this little contents thee. 
But had the sense of thy flesh been 
capable of comprehending the whole 
thou wouldst have then desired that what- 
soever hath existence at this present should 
pass away, that so the whole might better 
have pleased thee altogether. For what we 
speak, by the same sense of the flesh 
thou hearest, and yet wouldst not have 
the same syllables sound ever. but fly 
away, that others may come on, and thou 
mayest hear the whole sentence.” 

It is the classical scholar who feels his 
kinship more sensitively with the past 
and who senses most keenly something 
of the tragedy and beauty of the future. 
Surely he can say with a deeper sense of 
knowing that he speaks truth, ‘‘As it was 
in the beginning, is now. and ever shall 
be, world without end.”’ 
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What, then, is it that he knows and 
recognizes as a primal, continuing force, 
a force that will carry him into the 
future? Is it that power the Greeks 
called phusts the energy which Berg 
son called ‘‘l’élan vital’? 

The philologist is a student who has 
fallen in love with words -— not words 
for the sake of words. but because he 
has learned he may by his study learn 
something of the meaning of meaning. 
Too long too many of us have spoken 
glibly of things without respect for the 
words we employ. Given their history 
and derivation, we respect them more 
and use them more painstakingly. The 
flower I take into my hand is la fleur 
for my friend in France. The flower to 
me and la fleur to him are born of the 
Latin flos. And what is behind the 
Latin? Carried to its ultimate it is the 
bloom itself, since the word each of us 
employs is a symbol of that thing of 
beauty made up of pistil, stamen, and 
petals, possessed of rare perfume. The 
word is the symbol of the substance. 

In his essay Sir Gilbert Murray has 
discussed the belief or theory existent in 
most religions of the friend behind phe- 
nomena. It is a belief to which reasonable 
men would like to subscribe. There is 
a longing in the hearts of men for a 
leader who will call us away from the 
distresses of this earth and take us as a 
shepherd takes his sheep into green pas 
tures beside still waters. 

Are we not justified in believing and 
hoping that the creative spirit behind 
phenomena is our friend? 

“In the beginning was the Word, and 
the Word was with God and the Word 
was God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. All things were made by 
Him.’ The Word, the Creative Spirit. is 
concerned with the Here and Now. What 
I have done belongs to the Past, what I 
shall do, to the Future. But the Present 
— this Now — is here. This moment is 
that portion of infinity which shapes my 
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destiny. I must learn now to become “‘a 
humble instrument of the universal power 
to be not merely a necessary but a 
willing instrument in working out the 
inscrutable end.” 
I have tried to say something of my 
faith in this sonnet: 


I am blood kin to all mankind I know. 

The stream that courses in my veins and 
yours 

Springs from the infinite. Its ebb and 
flow 

Are governed by a spirit that endures 

Eternally. I go along the street 

And where a thousand men, some weak. 
some strong, 

Master and servant, kings and subjects 
meet 

I find my kith and kin. These folk belong 

To me. For this I know and share the 
pride 

My brother feels in some fine end attained. 

His shame is mine. his hurt is pain to me 

Since blood and brotherhood are not de- 
nied. 

The stream flows on and will not be 
restrained 

Shaping its channel to infinity. 

v wv © 


THE TEMPLE OF HEROD 


T CANISIUS COLLEGE, Buffalo, 


New York, they call Rev. An- 
thony M. Guenther, S. J., 
“the master builder.”’ The title 
is an apt one: for in his leisure hours the 
modest priest has constructed almost a 
score of reproductions of famous build- 
ings of antiquity. The largest of the 
models is the recently completed replica 
of the Temple of Herod, built in Jeru 
salem during the lifetime of Christ, when 
that city was under Roman domination. 
Our illustration shows one view of the 
model. 
The original temple was begun by 
Herod the Great in 17 B. C., was com 
pleted in about 29 A. D.. and was de 
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stroyed by the Roman Titus in 70 A. D. 
It was the temple in which Christ was 
presented as a baby, in which he talked 
with the rabbis, and from which he 
drove the money changers. Father Guen 
ther describes it in these words: 

“Alone, and isolated in its grandeur, 
stood the Temple Mount. Terrace upon 
terrace its courts rose, until, high above 
the city, within its enclosure of marble 
cloisters, cedar-roofed and richly orna- 
mented, the temple itself stood out, a 
mass of marble and of gold, glittering 
in the sunlight against the half-encircling 
green background of Olivet . . . Well 
might Herod pride himself on the splendor 
and magnificence of this, the House of 
the Lord.” 

The great temple comprised many 
courts and chambers, porches, colonnades, 
gates, staircases, and altars. Its very heart 
was “‘the Holy Place.”’ containing a gold- 
en candlestick, the table of shew-bread. 
and the altar of incense: and the ‘‘Holy 
of Holies,’’ with its temple veil and sacred 
stone. So huge was the temple that it is 
estimated that 210,000 people could 
worship in it at one time. Of the mighty 
structure only one wall remains to this 
day — the so-called ‘“‘Wailing Wall of 
the Jews,’’ where descendants of the an- 
cient Israelites still go to mourn the de 
struction of Jerusalem. 

Using a scale of three thirty-seconds 
of an inch to one foot, Father Guenther 
constructed replica approximately 
twelve feet square. The painstaking work 
extended over a year, and occupied 192 
working hours. As was to be expected, 
difficulties arose in the matter of materials. 
The priest writes: “‘I succeeded in rescu- 
ing a ping-pong table which was to be 
discarded. Out of this I made the under 
framework for the courtyards of the 
temple. I was fortunate in getting a bit of 
lumber from the army, in remuneration 
for the many instruments which I made 
for the air cadets who studied in our 
college here. This served for the temple 
proper.” 

Father Guenther’s models have attracted 
them 
have been displayed in colleges and in 
museums, and have been used as teaching 


nation-wide attention. Many of 


aids in various parts of the country. 
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GIVE THE OUTLOOK 


If you have a friend who is a teacher or 
a lover of the classics, why not give him a 
subscription to THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
for Christmas? Can you think of any 
gift that would be a better bargain at one 
dollar? 


we shall notify the recipient before Christ- 


Send in your order at once, and 


mas, on a Latin Christmas card. Address 
the American Classical League, Vanderbilt 
University, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
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CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 


ON THE VALUES 
OF STUDIES 


By A. M. WITHERS 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 


OT LONG AGO I wrote to one 
of the men most celebrated in 
the councils of professional 
education, saying that I be- 

lieved the time at hand for a definite 
national commitment on the foreign lan- 
guages in the high-school curriculum, 
particularly on the position due to Latin 
there as a phase of the study of English. 

The problem, I was told in reply. 
was still in too intricate a stage for early 
resolution. Not even the classicists were 
agreed, said the letter, on the relative 
weights of Latin and Greek with respect 
to English furtherance. Work in Anglo- 
Saxon, Middle English, and general lin- 
guistics might possibly be better than 
either, from this point of view. And the 
values of all these had to be weighed 
in the balance, even in the case of pro- 
spective teachers of English, against his- 
tory, government, and economics. 

In the confused educational atmosphere 
typified in my correspondent’s words, a 
recent ‘“‘report’’ is placed. The purpose 
of Professor E. L. Thorndike’s ‘‘The 
Values of Studies in Relation to Charac- 
ter,”’ in School and Society for March 6, 
1943, is to reveal that 256 post-high- 
school adults, 155 of them teachers, rated 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian. 
algebra, and geometry lower than Eng- 
lish composition and literature, physics 
and chemistry, history and athletics, with 
the evident conclusion that here is ex- 
cellent proof that they are lower. 

It is not my intention, in commenting 
upon the report, to assess “‘par’’ values 
to the various studies. I do wish, how- 
ever, to question the validity of the testi- 
mony recorded in the document. 


To begin with, the report's preamble 
contains two unwarranted hypotheses — 
unwarranted because illogical. The first 
is that ‘‘traditional have held 
that ‘“‘intellectual discipline is inversely 
related to interest’; and the second that 
the ‘‘ratings’’ of the past were arrived at 
‘from mere guesswork.” It came hard 
to me, in reading this part of the report, 
to conceive that Washington, Jefferson, 
Longfellow, Lowell, Lincoln, and others 
too numerous to mention were totally 
blind to the moral and spiritual aspects 
of education. 


views” 


Can algebra and geometry be violently 
separated from the natural sciences, as 
the research-reporter plainly implies when 
he blocks these subjects apart? Are there 
really thick and lofty walls between Eng- 
lish, on the one hand, and Latin and 
French on the other? The answer to both 
questions is an obvious ‘‘no’’; and the 
fact that the persons who submitted re- 


turns, like the author of the questionnaire, 
must have had the ‘‘beam”’ of such bar- 
riers in their eyes, cannot fail to be pre- 
judicial to the 
findings. 


entire summation of 

We may be sure that a majority of the 
256 who replied dropped their algebra 
and geometry into the nearest ash-can 
after leaving college doors, and that they 
have therefore little tenderness for the 
memory of those courses; but what that 
has to do with their value as educative 
subjects it would be difficult to say. 

English composition, unaided by the 
positive linguistic enrichments which com- 
parison and contrast of English with the 
languages that went into its making in 
evitably brings, is not, to most people, 
an appealing exercise. Especially because 
of their consequent undernourishment in 
word-stock, they tend to lack the facilities 
for choice in manners and materials of 
expressing thought, and for this all-suf 
ficient reason apply themselves to the 
necessities of writing with ill-concealed 
and quite understandable reluctance. 

The superior rating given to English 
literature and to history hardly proves 
that the study of these subjects does 
more for character than mental energy 
bestowed upon mathematics 
would do. In literature, vexing intellec- 
tual impediments were not often en- 
countered. It was pleasant and easy to 
discuss love and life with the professor, 
however green the students and however 
little they thought the old fellow knew 
of such things. Out of superficial reason- 
ing like this they would almost certainly 
conclude that they could not go wrong 
if they listed for Professor Thorndike 
literature as having done something for 
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them morally as well as mentally, and 
with history, often in close contact with 
literature, much the same logic, or lack 
of it, would apply. But. when all is 
said and done, the bearing of such senti- 
ments as these on the intrinsic worth of 
studied subjects would still not be clear. 

Athletic sports? Not positively im- 
proving to the intellect, thought the re- 
cipients of the questionnaire, but won- 
derful for character. Now, the assumption 
that athletics make for character develop- 
ment is one of the most conventionalized 
of all, and one of the most unfounded. 
Sports are good, temperately engaged in, 
for they minister to health and to relief 
from strain and worry. Such considera- 
tions, however, are totally aside from 
matters relating to character. In my col- 
lege a certain football player was known 
to the other members of the team as 
“‘yellow,’’ though his weight and strength 
made his services valuable. Nothing de- 
veloped in the course of his athletic ex- 
perience to change that color in him. 
The combative viciousness which he de- 
veloped always remained, as his associates 
expected it would, a camouflage. His case 
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is typical. Health and strength conduce to 
physical, and even mental, self-reliance. 
this, and still deny 


any connection with principles of char- 


But one can admit 


acter. Besides, exercise and temperance are 
quite as much functions of the home as 
of the schools, and so in reality outside 
the legitimate scope of the report. 

To make a long story short, almost 
any intelligent adult of twenty-five years 
or over would, after a short period of 
cogitation, predict general popular ratings 
of the values of studies in approximate 
with those noted by Professor 
Thorndike. Since, however, the dictation 


accord 


in affairs of 
education 1s not a desideratum, unless the 
frankly 


of ‘‘the man in the street”’ 


goal is mediocrity, this report 
has little if anything to do with such a 
determination of the values of studies as 


will impress a cultivated citizen. 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS WANTED 
The office of the American Classical 
league at Vanderbilt Nash 


ville 4, needs for its files 
several copies of the February, 1928. and 


University, 
Tennessee. 


March. 1928. issues of LATIN NOTES, 
the predecessor to THE CLASSICAL OUT 
LOOK. Retired teachers. or others who 


feel they no longer need their old copies 
of LATIN NOTES, might 
send these numbers as a Christmas gift to 


be willing to 


the League. They would be greatly ap 
preciated 


ELS 


League Service Bureau 


American Classica 

NB Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or checks (with a 5@ bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days 

Please order carefully by number, title. type (poster 
mimeograph, pamphlet. etc.). Material ordered from 
the Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
organization, cannot afford this loss 

In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably. 
Please note that the address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


The Scott Foresman Company (of 
Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, and New York) 
have prepared a series of ‘‘Review Cards,” 
each 315 by 6 inches in size, containing. 
on one side, a list of principal parts of 
important verbs, and. on the other side, 
several rules of syntax. Instructions to 
the student read: ‘‘Keep this card with 
you. Review the principal parts of the 
verbs and these rules whenever you have 
a few spare Through the 
courtesy of the Scott Foresman Company. 


minutes." 


any teacher of Latin may obtain 25 copies 
of card #2 free with an order of a dollar 
or more from the Service Bureau. 
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The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following new material: 

604. They Will Gossip. By Esther 
Thomson. An amusing skit based 
on the story of the boy Papirius. 
For radio, assembly, or club pro- 
gram. Uses 3 boys, 5 girls. 15¢ 

Post Cards. The design, in green ink, is 
taken from Columbus’ drawing of 
one of his own ships (see THE 
CLASSICAL OUTLOOK for October. 
1944, page 1). 
‘“Ferias Laetas!"’ 


The greeting is 

Joyous Ho- 

liday!"'). Can be used for any 
holiday season of the year. No en 
velopes; can be sent through the 
mail for a one-cent stamp. Price, 
30¢ for a packet of ten cards. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following items previously published. 
Please order by title and number. 

PLAYS IN ENGLISH 
Mimeographs 
87. The Slave Girl. 24 characters, of 
whom 10 boys and 4 girls have 
speaking parts. A story of Roman 


life. 
88. In Gallia. 2 boys. 1 girl. Two 
American students in France try 


to order a meal 
studied Latin 
fails. 10¢ 

91. Very Tragical Mirth. 11 boys, 8 
girls. and a reader. Burlesque ver 
sion of Aeneid I, II. and IV, in 
shadow pictures. 10¢ 

184. The Gifts of Mother Lingua. 3 
girls. For very young pupils. Dra 
matizes the first declension. 10¢ 


The one who has 
succeeds, the other 


193. The Judgment of Paris. 7 char- 
acters. 10¢ 

242. A Day Without Latin. 2 boys, 2 
girls. A boy tries to live a day 


without anything that has a name 
derived from Latin. 10¢ 

480. A sequel to ‘“‘A Day without La 
tin.” 10¢ 

249. Mother Ducere. Large number of 


characters. A derivative pageant. 
10¢ 
271. A Strange Book. 27 characters 


Deals with interesting derivatives. 
10¢ 

272. The Schoolboy’s Dream. 2 boys. 
A schoolboy falls asleep, and is 
visited by Caesar's ghost. 10¢ 

327. Program for a School Assembly. 
Contains a play, ““What’s the Use?”’ 
Shows the value of Latin. 64 
characters in the whole program. 


15¢ 
356. The Delphic Oracle. Many char- 
acters. Three priestesses answer 


questions put to them by various 
pupils. 10¢ 

368. Philemon and Baucis. 3 boys, 1 
girl. Jupiter and Mercury are hos- 
pitably received by the old couple. 
10¢ 

378. In Honor of Vergil. 11 girls. An 
American schoolgirl has a confer- 
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the women of whom 
wrote. l10¢ 

Juno Tries to Change the Decrees 
of Fate. 2 girls, 9 boys, and extra 
characters. .An amusing skit in 
verse on Juno's attempt to destroy 
Aeneas. 15¢ 

The Spirit of Ancient Rome. 34 
or more characters. A 
pageant. 15¢ 


ence with 
Vergil 


derivative 


Roman Children Were Real. 3 
speaking, characters, girls: extra 
characters. Tableaux on Roman 


life. For junior high schools. 15¢ 
The Adventures of Ulysses. 12 
boys. 4 girls, and several dancers 
In modern, slangy English. 25¢ 
Rome and the Modern World. 4 
boys, girls, and extra characters 
The influence of Rome on our 
customs, ideas, and language. 15¢ 
The Conspiracy of Catiline. Many 
characters. The 
three acts. 15¢ 
In the Ancient Days. 10 boys. 10 
girls. 


whole story, in 


Seven scenes showing inter- 
esting Roman customs. 25¢ 
The Red Plume. 2 boys. 4 girls 
The story of Camilla and Turnus 
from the latter books of the Aenerd. 
25¢ 

A Trial of 
girls 


boys, 2 


Catiline. 24 
Catiline is tried for treason 
in a modern court. 15¢ 

The Trial 
characters. 


of Latin Language. 9 
“Latin Language’ is 
tried for being old-fashioned. 10¢ 
Five Short Playlets Dealing with 
the Legends of Early Rome. Many 
characters. 15¢ 

A Roman Executive Election. 12 
boys. Four candidates for the con 
sulship speak in the Campus Mar 


tius: election follows. 10¢ 

A Fountain in Venusia. 2 boys 
3 girls. The boy Horace shows 
promise as a poet. 15¢ 


He Talked Too Much. 5 boys, ex 
tra characters. Horace is annoyed 
by a persistent bore. 10¢ 

Sabine Moonlight. Many characters 
and dancers. A Horatian pageant 
play. including tableaux from the 
works of Horace. 15¢ 

Tivoli Mists. 2 boys, and a voice 
offstage. A burlesque. Horace comes 
to earth and enjoys the 
electricity, etc. 10¢ 
How Latin Helps in Other Sub 
jects. 9 boys. 10¢ 


radio. 


An Interview with the Poet Ho 
race. 2 boys. A newspaper reporter 
questions Horace. 10¢ 

Why Latin? An American 
girl and a Roman citizen explain 
the value of Latin today. 10¢ 


Elect 


4 


Mettus Curtius. 2 boys, 2 


girls 
extra characters. A burlesque pan 
tomime of a 


Rome. 10¢ 
A Trip Through Roman History. 


legend of ancient 
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1 reader, 2 or 3 off-stage ‘‘sound 
effects men.’ A burlesque. Can be 
a radio sketch. or a playlet. 10¢ 
554. Lepidus Celebrates. + boys. An in 
cident of the Roman Civil War. 
in blank verse. 10¢ 
555. The Haunted House. 7 boys, 2 
girls. A ghost story laid in ancient 
Athens. 10¢ 
563. The Magic Toga. 3 boys, extra 
characters. A derivative playlet. 10¢ 
Julius Caesar. 4 boys. 1 girl, extra 
characters. A 
burlesquing the story of 


miniature ‘musical 
comedy” 
the slaying of Caesar. 10¢ 

583. The Trial of the Conspirators. 
Many characters. all boys. Deals 
with the conspiracy of Catiline. 15¢ 

600. Pyramus and Thisbe a la Mode. 
3 boys. 1. girl, extra characters. 
An amusing comedy.” 
10¢ 

601. Apologies to the Romans and Ho 
race Heidt. Narrator and quartet 
of boys. Burlesque of Roman his 
tory. from Aeneas to Mussolini. 
with parodied songs. 10¢ 

603. Cicero versus Catilinam. or Mr 
District Attorney. 3 boys. A bur- 
lesque skit for club or radio. 10¢ 


“musical 


Supplements 
9. Latin Grammar Speaks. 7 boys. 
11 girls, extras. A musical comedy. 
with dances. ‘Latin Grammar” 


descends upon a high school stu 
dent who is mistreating her. 25¢ 

44. A Vergilian Fantasy. 8 boys, ex 
tras, dancers, flute players. An 
elaborate celebration of 
birthday. 10¢ 

47. Vergil, the Prophet of Peace. 15 
boys. 4 girls, extras, singers. A 


Vergil's 


pageant, using themes from several 
of Vergil’s works. 10¢ 
Bulletins 

IX. Paris of Troy. 9 boys, 3. girls. 
extras. dancers. A pageant-play in 
verse. 15¢ 

XIV. Dido and Aeneas. Many characters. 
singers. dancers. A pageant drama. 
35¢ 

XVIII. A Journey Through the Lower 
World. Many characters. A drama- 
tization of the sixth book of the 
Aeneid. 20¢ 


COSTUMING OF CLASSICAL PLAYS 
63. Roman Dress. 20¢ 
171. How the Romans Dressed (lIllus- 
trated). 15¢ 
Bulletin X. Costumes for Classical Plays 
(Illustrated). 20¢ 


THE 1945 LATIN CALENDAR 
The 1945 wall calendar is 16 x 22 
inches in size, printed on ivory paper 
with a spiral binding. As in our pre- 
vious calendars, both the ancient and 
modern systems of numbering are used 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed 
in color. The large, clear illustrations 

add to its interest. Price, $1.35. 
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GIFT BOOKS 
Books on our lists (see THE CLASS 
ICAL OUTLOOK for October, 1944. page 
10) may be sent as Christmas gifts. 
Send your order to the Service Bureau 
now, and we shall mail the 
directly to the recipient. 


books 


COVERS FOR THE OUTLOOK 
A limited number of loose-leaf covers 
stiff. in green cloth, with “THE CLASS 
ICAL OUTLOOK" stamped in silver, is 
available. An excellent gift for a Teacher 


of Latin Price. 806. 


LATIN AND GREEK CHRISTMAS CARDS 

L. A new Roman Lamp card. It shows 
Roman lamps (which were given as 
gifts at Saturnalia time) in silhouette. 
Colors, green, black, gold. Inside 
the card a greeting in Latin. En- 
velopes to match. 

S. “Silent Night’’ translated into Latin 
Holly and ribbon borders in red and 
green. Envelopes to match. 

T. The three columns of the Temple 
of Castor and Pollux are shown 
reflected in the pool of the House 
of the Vestal Virgins. Colors, red. 
green, brown, blue. The inside car 
ries an appropriate greeting in Latin 
Envelopes to match. 

G. The Three Wise Men with a quo 
tation in Greek from Luke 1, 14. 
Inside the card. an appropriate greet- 
ing in Greek. Colors, red, green. 
gold. Envelopes to match. 

Price. 7¢ per card. 

P. A packet of assorted Christmas cards 
previously published. Price. 10 for 

70¢ 


CHRISTMAS 
103. Latin Translations of Several Well 
Known Songs. Including Christ- 
mas Carols. 15¢ 


160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

163. Some Paragraphs about Christmas 
Written in Easy Latin. 5¢ 

236. More about the Saturnalia. 10¢ 

294. Officium Stellae. A liturgical play 
suitable for presentation at Christ- 
mas. 10¢ 

297. A Bibliography of Articles Help- 
ful in Preparing Entertainments 
for Christmas. 5¢ 

382. Saturnalia. A Latin play. 10¢ 

388. The Origin of the Roman Satur- 
nalia. 10¢ 

465. Suggestions for a Christmas Pro 
gram by the Latin Department. 
10¢ 

466. A Roman and an American Christ- 
mas Compared. 
acts. 10¢ 

478. Suggestions for Latin Christmas 
Cards. 5¢ 

Articles in THE CIASSICAL OUTLOOK: 

The Roman Saturnalia. December, 1937. 
10¢ 


Christmas and the Roman _ Saturnalia. 


A play in two 


December, 1938. 10¢ 

Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
toms. December, 1939. 10¢ 

Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
December, 1940. 10¢ 

Christmas and the Epiphany; Their Pa- 
gan Antecedents. December, 194] 
10¢ 

December 25th, Christmas Day, Decem- 
ber, 1942. 10¢ 


NEW YEAR’S DAY AND JANUARY 
Article from THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK. 
Verbal Magic in New Year's Greet 
ings. January, 1941. 10¢ 
589. A January Program. 10¢ 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND 
MARCH 3, 1933, 


Of The Classical Outlook, published 8&8 times 
yearly at Nashville, Tennessee, for October 
1, 1944. 

State of Tennessee 

County of Davidson 

ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally zp- 
peared Clyde Pharr, who having been duly 
sworn according to law deposes and says that 
he is the Secretary-Treasurer of the publisher 
of The Classical Outlook and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, man- 
agement (and if a daily paper, the circula- 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 244, 1912, as amended 
by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
Section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and_ busi- 
ness manager are: 

Publisher: American Classical League, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn; Editor: 
Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 695 Park 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y.; Managing Editor: 
Dorothy Park Latta, The Lenox School, 170 
E. 70th St., New York 21, N. Y.; Business 
Manager, Dorothy Park Latta, The Lenox 
School, 170 E. 70th St., New York 21, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 
must be given. If owned by a firm, company, 
or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each in- 
dividual member, must be given.) 

Owner: American Classical League, Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn.; Names 
of Officers: B. L. Ullman, President, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. Car.; 
Clyde Pharr, Secy-Treas., Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Nashville 4, Tenn. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state): None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but al- 
so, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the compan? 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that 
the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock. bonds. or other se- 
curities than as so stated by him. 


CLYDE PHARR 
Signature of Secy-Treas. of Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 14th 
day of September, 1944. 
(Seal) 
> Gradie Lee, Notary Public 
(My commission expires July 7, 1948.) 
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